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Tue Mavsorevm or Imaum Reza at MusneEp, tn Persia. 


This magnificent edifice is one of the 
finest specimengof the Mahomedan style 
of architecture in Persia. It contrasts 
no less with the early structures, whose 
ruins have just begun to reappear in the 
excavated hills which cover ancient Nin- 
iveh, than with the humble edifices of 
modern days. It isto be recollected that 
this style of building, like the Mahome- 
dan faith, has never been that of the 
Persians, but only belonged to their con- 
querors. 

This Mansoleum enjoys a situation 
highly advantageous. The spectator sres 
it rising before him from some distance, 
and obtains an unobstructed view of the 
front, as it stands on one side of the great 
square, with its broad pavement in front, 
bordered by the wide stone steps which 
descend to the canal, that lies below. 
The following description we copy from 
Frazer’s Popular History of Persia, with 
the accompanying remarks on the relig- 
ion, governmemt, &c., drawn by that able 
writer, from several of the most recent 
and authentic travellers. : 


“ No religion except that of the Jews 
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has experienced so little change in doc- 
trine or in ritual as that of the ancient 
Persians.- Originating in an aye when 
history is lost in fable, and propagated by 
a succession.of Jawgivers, of whem little 
except the names remain, we find it as 
the faith professed by a long series of 
brilliant dynasties, and maintaining itself 
through disaster and misfortune, till. in 
our days it faintly appears in the perse- 
cuted sect of the Ghebres in Persia, or 
among the more fortunate and industri- 
ous Parsges of India. 

The worship of the host of heaven was 
the earliest deviation from pure religion ; 
the first step towards adopting a visible 
object of adoration instead of the unseen 
and ‘inserntable Being, of whose exist- 


ence there isa witness fu every heart; 


and such doubtle<s was the Sabian ritual, 
the earliest religion of the Magi. 


The principal doctrines of the Magi, 
were a belief in one God, all powerful, 
all-good, beneficent, merciful, and jast, 
whose vicegerents were the planets; a 
fraternal affection for the whole human 
race, and a compassionate tenderness for 
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the brute creation. The ancient faith of 
Persia was restored or reformed by Zoro- 
aster. 

Mashed, the capital of Persian Khora- 
san, rose out of the decay of the ancient 
Toos, the ruins of which lie but seven- 
teen miles distant. The plan of the city 
. 2 is by some attributed to the Emperor 
: ; Humaivoon, while he was a guest of Shah 
’ Tamasp ; but its greatness is undoubted- 

ly owing to the resort of pilgrims to the 

tomb of Imam Reza. Nadir Shah be- 
stowed upon it much of his dangerous fa- 

vour, and enriched the shrine with a 

bounty which still gilds its remains. 
2 Though cuntaining scarcely 100,000 
} souls, it has numerous mosques and mol. 

lahs ; and they reckon sixteen madressas, 
» some of which are really magnificent, 
while others are degraded into stables 
and cattle-pens. 


The shrine and its appendages occupy 
@ position in the centre of the principal 
street,—a fine broad avenue, having in 
the middle a canal, once shaded with 
trees. ‘The entry to this holy place is by 
a quadrang!e, called the Sahn, 160 yards 
long by seventy-five broad; it is paved 
with gravestones, for all the noble and 
pious of the land are desirous of burial 
within its precincts. It is surrounded 
with a double row -of arched niches, all 
superbly ornamented with lackered tiles, 
and at either end stands a lofty gateway 
embellished-in the same. fashion, which 
is probably the most perfect specimen of 
the kind in the -world. ‘Neither Jew 
nor Christian is permitted to intrude into 
this magnificent square, under pain of 
death. From the side of the Sahn a 
gilded archway admits the pilgrim to the 
mausoleum, the exact form. of which it 
is not possible to ascertain, on account 
of the meaner buildings that surround it. 
A silver gate, the gift of Nadir Shah, 
opens into the chief apartment, which 
rises like the centre nave of a cathedral 
into a noble dome, and branches out in 
the form of a cress. The whole is 
adorned with tiles of the richest colors, 
profuse of azure and gold, disposed ir 
the most tastefal devices, while:from the 
centre depends a large branched candle- 
stick of solid silver. The.dome is: ¢ov- 
ered with gilded tiles; and from ‘two 
points,—one near the shrine and one on 
the opposite side of the Sahn,—rise two 
lofty minarets, the lowest parts of which 
are cased with an azure coating, while 
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the upper parts and the galleries round 
the top are richly gilt,—assuredly the 
most beautiful things of this description 
in the whole empire. A doorway, in the 
left arch to the north-west, leads into an- 
other apartment, richly decorated and 
surmounted with a dome, under which 
repose the remains of Jmam Reza and of 
the celebrated Haroun al Raschid, The 
shrine is encircled by arailing of wrought 
steel, inside of which is an incomplete 
one of solid gold, and many other glitter- 
ing objects. It would be endless to de- 
tail the splendour of the various parts of 
this mausoleum, as dimly seen by the 
light of lamp and taper. Combined with 
the reverential silence, only interrupted 
by the deep intonations of Arabic prayers 
or recitations from the Koran, and with 
the solemn mummery of the mollahs, it 
is quite enough to impress with unmin- 
gled awe the ignorant pilgrims who flock 
thither for the purposes of devotion. 

Another passage leads through the 
mausoleum into a court belonging to a 
mosque ‘of the greatest beauty, founded 
by the wife of Shah Rokh, the grandson 
of Timur. The sereen, in which is placed 
the chief archway, the dome and mina- 
rets, are all tastefully adorned with the 
usual material of coloured tiles. 


The government of Mushed, which is 
placed in the hands-of one of the king’s 
sons, ‘under the superftendence of an 
able minister, extends its authority but a 
little way to the north or south. The 
country to the north is chiefly occupied 
by a colony. of Kurds, transported by 
Shah Abbas from the Turkish frontier to 
that of Persian Khorasan, bordering on 
the Uzbeck states.. ‘These people have 
multiplied, and form three distinct states, 
each under its own chief, who all main- 
tain the manners of their forefathers, to- 
gether with their rude independencé, 
paying no tribute, unless when it js de- 
manded at the head of an army. ‘The 
most powerful of them resides at Kha- 
booshan, about nine milés ‘west-north- 
west of Mushed, and is dignified with the 
title of Eelkhanee or Lord of the Eeli- 
auts. “In this quarter is situated the ce- 
lebratec fortress of Kelaat Nadiree, which 
is a valley from fifty to sixty miles lon 
by twélye or fifteen in breadth, surround: 
ed by mountains so steep'that a little as- 
sistance from art has rendered them quite 
impassabl:-, the rocks being searped out- 
side into the form of a gigantic wall. A 
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stream runs through this hollow; and its 
entrance and outlet, the only points of 
access, are fortified by walls and towers 
which are deemed impregnable. It con- 
tains twenty or thirty villages, two thou- 
sand families, and presents an extended 
cultivation. In 1822, this stronghold 
was possessed by achief named Seyed 
Mohammed, who like others had declared 
himself independent. 

The striking events in the past history 
of Persia which have occupied onr atten- 
tion, the importance of the actors, and 
the imposing magnificence of the details 
—perplexjng. tlie imagination with count- 
less multitudes, exhaustless wealth, and 
almost boundless power—naturally lead 
the reader to conclude that Persia must 
be populous, fertile, well cultivated, and 
abounding in every source of prosperity. 
Yet the reverse is the truth; and the 
cause of this error is neither remote nor 
obscure. We may trace it to the impres- 


allusions in Holy Writ to the riches. and 
power of the Assyrian and Median kirgs, 
with their “ cohorts all gleaming in pur- 
ple and gold ;” from the works of those 
classical authors who have recorded the 
splendour of a Darius‘or a Xerxes, and 
the innumerable myriads whom they led 
to victory or to destruction; and, lastly, 
from the gorgeous descriptions which 
have delighted us in Eastern narratives, 
whether in prose or verse. ‘These im- 
pressions, gaining strength by contem- 
plating the mighty scale of conquest 
which characterizes the history of Asia, 
have undoublecly been the means of 
throwing over this quarier of the globe a 
delusive brilhancy.. | 
This misconception thas been in no 
small degree strengthened by the reports 
of those travellers who visited Persia in 
the reigns of the Suffees, when that coun- 
iry appeared as wealthy as when her em- 
pire extended over the greater part of 
Asia, and who for the most part liad their 
views directed to the more exalted orders 
of society,—to the persons of the sover- 
eign and his immediate -d»pendants, or 
the rich and powerful of the land, with 
whoin their business ¢hiefly led them'to 
associate. -Such accounts can form: no 
just criterion for determining the condi- 
tion of the country ingeneral; for, while 
the king was dazzling strangers by his 
_ostentation, his subjects may have been 
as poor, population as scanty, and culti- 
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vation not much more extensive than at 
present. Besides, in estimating the pow- 
er of the kingdom, it must b* recollect- 
ed that the most successful monarchs did 
not draw their riches from it alone, but 
owed them to the possession of Asiatic 
Turkey, to Egypt, Bactriana, Kharism, 
Cabul, and even to Tartary, as well asto 
the trade with India and China, which 
they either engrossed or controlled. 

Without good highways commerce 
cannot thrive, because commodities can- 
not be transported in any considerable 
quantities. In Persia it does not appear 
that such a convenience ever existed: 
art has never been applied there to the 
formation of roads, even in the most 
prosperous times. Ancient authors, it 
is true, mention chariots as being used 
in war as well as by persons of rank ; but 
with the exception of the great causeway 
constructed by Shah Abbas in Mazunde- 
ran, and something of the same nature 
across the Caufilan Koh, which separates 
jrak from Azerbijan (said to have been 
made by the Turks while in. possession 
of Azerbijan with the view of extending 
their conquests), there are no tracks cal- 
culated for such conveyances. Indeed 
the people, when reproached with this 
deficiency, and reminded of the advanta- 
ges of an easy intercourse, admit the 
fact, but ascribe it to national policy, and 
argue that the best encouragement to an 
invading foe would be smooth paths to 
facilitate his march. | 

‘The’ government of Persia has always 
been ‘an absolute monarchy. ‘Ihe sover- 
eign’s word is law; the life und property 
of -his subjects, from the highest to the 
lowest, are in his hand ; and in exercis- 
ing this power he is liable to no control, 
except the fear of exciting rebeliion or 
provoking assassination. | Itis, therefore, 
the feeble who suffer most, while the 


‘bold and the strong find means for their 
‘own protection. — | 


Equally paramount is the authority of 
the king in his own family ; and although 
the custom of the trib’s from which his 
majesty is sprung disposes him to recog- 
nise in the son of his legitimate wife the 
successor to his crown, yet, if he choose, 


aad sécure the kingdom from civil broils 
after his own decease by depriving of 


sight, or putting to. death, the whole of 


the progeny except the heir-apparent.”— 
Frazer’s Hist. of Persia. 
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Camelopards. 
(Concluded from page 226.) 

[t was noon ; | was already beginning 
to feel the calls of hunger and thirst ; and 
I found myself alone in a very barren 
spot, exposed to a scorching sun, and 
destitute of the slightest shelter from the 
heat, or provision against hunger. 

In vain should I have tried to make use 
of my horse: panting and overstrained, 
he was incapable of serving me. Noth- 
ing therefore remained but tostay where 
I was till my men should begin to be un- 
easy at my absence, and set out in search 
of me. But at this distance, without any 
means of tracing me, how could I hope 
that they would be able to find me out 2 

Irom time to time I saw a few gelli- 
nots fly over my head. To deceive the 
time, us wel/ as to appease my hunger, 
I killed some of these , and having suc- 
ceeded in setting fire to some bushes, by 
means of my gun flint, and at the ex- 
pense of one of my ruffles, which served 
me for tinder, I contrived to broil them. 

At the moment that | almost despaired 
of receiving succour, | thought I heard at 
a distance some guns fired; and | need 
not say that this signal gave me great 
joy. | answered it by two shots: it was 
in fact made by some men of my troop 
who were looking for me. I soon heard 
their shouts—they themselves were not 
long in appearing; and [ set out with 
them on my return to the camp. 

We had still time enough to advance 
two leagues before night. At the close 
of day we encamped under some aloes 
which we found on our way. 

The next morning my whole party re- 
joined me, and we saw five other camelo- 
pards, to which we gave chace ; but they 


employed so many artifices, that after. 


pursuing them the whole day, they esca- 
ped us at last, under favour of the night. 

| was exceedingly vexed at this ill suc- 
cess; and what completely threw me in- 
to despair was, that having six-and -twen- 
ty mouths to feed, I found myself on the 
point of wanting provisions. I had. no- 
thing left but a few pounds of hippopota- 
mus’ flesh. Happily fortune favoured 
me; and the succeeding day was the 
most triumphant of my life. 


J had gone out a hunting at sunrise, 
in hopes of getting some game for our 
food. After rambling about for some 
hours, we perceived, on turning round a 
hill, seven camelopards, which were im- 
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mediately attacked by my hounds. Six 
of them took to flight in a body: the se- 
venth, being separated by the dogs, made 
off in another direction. 

I pursued this latter at full speed ; but 
notwithstanding the efforts of my horse, 
it gained so much upon me, that at aturn 
of the road | lost sight of it; and J 
stopped again, confounded at my want of 
success. 

My dogs however were not long in 
coming up with it: they soon pressed so 
close upon the animal, that it was oblig- 


ed to stop and defend itself. From the 
place where I was, I won them give 
tongue with all their might; but the 


sounds appearing always to proceed from 
one spot, I conjectured that the animal 
was somewhere held at bay, and immedi- 
ately spurred towards them. 

_ In fact L had no sooner taken the next 
turn, than I perceived the camelopard 
surrounded by the dogs, and endeavour- 
ing to drive them off by kicking with 
great violence. [| had nothing to do but 
to dismount, and with a single shot of my 
carbine bring down my game. 


Delighted with my victory, I returned 
to summon my men, and make them flay 
and cut up the gigantic creature. While 
I was looking about for them, | observed 
one of my Hottentots making signs to 
me with an air of great eagerness, of 
which, at first, | could understand noth- 
ing; but casting my eyes towards the 


quarter to which he pointed with his. 


hand, | saw with surprise a camelopard 
standing under a large ebony tree, and 
assailed by my dogs. I thought that it 
was another, and ran towards it; but it 
was the same, which, just as | was going 


to give it a second shot, fell down 
dead. 


Can you believe that I was almost fren- 
zied with joy at this conquest ? Hardships, 
fatigues, crue! want, uncertainty of the 
future, disgust at the past, all vanished at 
the sight of this new acquisition, which 
I could not satiate myself with contem- 
plating. 1 measured its enormons height 
—I carried back my eyes with astonish- 
ment from the animal destroyed to the 
instrument of destruction. f called all 


my men again and again to admire it; 


though any of them could have dene as 
much, and we had brought down much 
heavier and more dangerous animals. I 
was the first European who had killed 
one of the kind: | was about to enrich 
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natural history with it, to destroy ro- 
mance, and substitute trutl in its place. 

All my men came running, and con- 
gratulated me on my triumph, except one 
alone, who remained behind. In vain 
did I hasten him by my voice and ges- 
tures. He had fallen from his horse, and 
rubbed the skin off his shoulder, and 
came slowly on, holding his beast by the 
bridle. When he came within hearing, 
he told me of his fall. J, without hear- 
ing what he said, without thinking that 
he might stand in need of assistance, told 
him of my victory. He showed me his 
shoulder, I showed him my camelopard. 
I was in a state of intoxication, and 
should not have thought more of a 
wound of my own. 

My first care after killing it, was to 
take all its proportions very accurately ; 
my next to draw it, reducing my draw- 
ing by the scale of my measurements ; 
during which time my men were employ- 
ed in supporting the parts that I was 
drawing. 

To ~ the truth, this operation seemed 
rather long to them. Dying as they 
were with hunger, having eaten nothing, 
any more than myself, for six-and-thirty 
hours, they eagerly anticipated the mo- 
ment when it should be finished, and they 
might feed on the animal. Several of 
them had already begun to sharpen their 
knives on flints, to assist in its dissec- 
tion. But as it was my intention to flay it 
myself, and preserve the skin, | took care 
not to suffer them to hack and tear it to 
pieces. In vain did they beg me to leave 
it, assuring me that I should find plenty 
more afterwards. I would not suffer my- 
self to be cajoled by the arguments of 
these hungry men, but set to the work 
immediately. 


[ began by dividing the skin of the un- 
der part of the body from the insertion 
of the tail to the lower lip. 1 did not 
however touch upon the lower lip itself, 
because this part, being of a softer tex- 
ture than the rest, would shrink more in 
drying if it were cut; which would dis- 
figure the animal when its form was at- 
tempted to be restored by stuffing. Af- 
ter this incision, | made four others, one 
within each leg, going from the hoof to 
the belly, where they ended in the first. 

This preparatory operation being fin- 
ished, nothing remained but to flay the 
creature, in which I employed some of 
my men with their sharp kuives. 1 took 
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‘ which is as white and firm as mutton fat, 


a 


care, however, that the hoofs and head 
should be left adhering to the skin; and 
this work, also, I performed myself, by 
cutting off the head at the last vertebra 
of the neck, and separating the hoofs, 
which are cloven, from the shank. 
Whilst I was thus employed, my Hotten- 
tots went to cut woud, and lizhta fire 
for our cookery. In their rambles they 
discovered a spring, to which | caused 
the skin to be carrird to clean it from the 
blood and other impurities ; after which 
I abandoned the body to my famished at- 
tendants. 

The Hottentot who served me as cook, 
first took away some picces, which he 
brought to me broiled, and which I 
thought excellent. He also put the 
shanks on the gridiron. ‘lheir marrow, 


was really delicious. I never ate any so 
fine, and | wanted nothing but toast to 
spread it upon. 

After dinner I again set to work. My 
men, according to my orders, had 
smoothed a plot of ground about twenty 
feet square; and on this | caused the 
skin to be stretched with the hair upper- 
most, the edges being held down with 
large stones. 


My intention was to dry it, to get out 
all the fat, and destroy all the causes of 
fermentation which might have damaged 
and made it corrupt. For this purpose I 
had large fires made, that | might have 
plenty of ashes; I then spread these ash- 
es over the skin, taking care that they 
should cover it entirely, and evenly. I 
suffered it to remain in this state all 
night ; and for fear some hyzna should 
come under cover of the darkness and 
gnaw it,] set up my tent close by my 
treasure. 

The dissection of the head and hoofs 
took me up all the following day. The 
hoofs gave me very little trouble; but 
this was not the case with the heud. We 
began by raising the skin from the jaws 
and cheeks, and removing the flesh be- 
neath, substitutirg tow in its place to re- 
store and preserve its form. The eyes 
were treated nearly in the same manner, 
Alter taking out the globe of the eye, 
and drying the orifice with hot ashes, I 
filled this cavity also with tow, to sup- 
port the eye-lids. 


The most difficult operation was the 
extraction of the brain, which in the ca- 
melopard is very large. lt gave me the 
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more trouble, as I wished to make nei- 
ther incision nor fracture. At length I 
hit on a mode of imbibing and sponging 
it up little by jittle. This was executed 
by means of an iron wire, the end of 
which was wrapped round with hair, and 
introduced into the hollow of the head. 
The skull being thus emptied, | filled it 
with hot ashes. I took care to renew 
the ashes on the skin from time to time ; 
for which purpose | kept up very large 
fires for several days. 

At length, after nine days of this hot 
tanning, finding that the leather, though 
not yet sufficiently dried to preserve it 
from decay, would however, by continu- 
ing the same process longer, become too 
stiff to be managed, I caused it to be 
folded in four and bound with straps, the 
feet and head uppermost. Im this state 
it made a package of six feet sqnare, and 
three feet and a half thick. 

The inconvenience of dragging such 
a burthen with me during the whole of 
my journey, at first suggested to me the 
idea of leaving it in the care of a neigh- 
bouring horde of savages till my return ; 
but I felt too great a value for my trea- 
sure to trust it out of my own keeping. 

I was apprehensive too that the skin 
might be spoiled for want of care during 
my absence; and I was conscious how 
difficult it would be to obtain another, 
should I lose this which I had been so 
fortunate in acquiring. 

My greatest difficulty was how to con- 
vey it away without a carriage; knowing 
as | did the impossibility of getting one 
to the spot. | had nothing but oxen for 
my expedition ; but independently of the 
delays and inconveniences that so large 
a package would occasion us on the 
road, its enormous weight greatly ex- 
ceeded what a common ox is able to ear- 
ry, and would have been sufficient to 
crush the animal. I therefore purchased 
two of the strongest oxen belonging to 
the horde, and constructed a kind of lit- 
ter; which being adapted to their shoul- 
ders, and obliging them to walk a breast, 
divided the burthen between them. The 
machine being finished, | made trial of 
it ; andits success so much astonished 
the savages, to whom it was a novelty, 
that the whole horde was assembled at 
my departure to see and admire it. 

I could give you many particulars of 
the natural history of the giraffe. This 
animal ruminates, in common with all 
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other horned and cloven-footed quadru- 
peds. It grazes likewise, but rarely, as 
pasturage is scarce in the land which it 
inhabits. Its usual food is the leaves ofa 
kind of ‘ mimosa,’ or plant called caanap. 

The head is certainly the most beauti- 
ful part of the camelopard. Its mouth is 
small, its eyes lively and very open. Be- 
tween the eyes and above the nose there 
is a very marked and prominent tubercle. 
This is nota fleshy excrescence, but a 
swelling of the bone, as are likewise the 
two little bunches or protuberances with 
which the back part of its head isarmed, 
aud which rise to the size of a hen’s egg 
on each side frum the root of its mane. 
Its tongue is rough, and terminates in a 
point. Both its jaws have sx grinders 
on each side; but the lower one has be- 
sides eight cutting teeth in front, which 
the upper one is without. Its feet are 
cloven, they have nv heel, anc much re- 
semble those of an ox, only at the first 
glance it may be observed that the fore 
feet are much larger than the hind. ‘lhe 
leg is very slender ; but the knee is pro- 
tuberant, owing to the animal’s kneeling 
down to rest. ‘There is also a great cal- 
losity before, which proves that it usual- 
ly reposes on its breast. 

When the camelopard is standing still, 
and seen in front, as the forepart of its 
body is much laryer than the hind, it en- 
tirely conceals it; and the animal then 


resembles the trunk of a withered tree. . 


Its gait in walking is neither awkward 
nor unpleasing; but in trotting it be- 
comes ridiculous, and the animal appears 
lame from seeing its head perched on the 
end of a long unbending neck, swingin 
backwards and forwards, and moving all 
in a piece between its two shoulders, 
which seem to serve for hinges. The 
length of the neck exceeding that of the 
legs by at least four inches, it is evident 
that, added to the length of the head, it 
is sufficient to allow it to graze without 
difficuliy, and consequently that it is not 
obliged for this purpose to kneel down, 
or to spread out its te as some travel. 
lers have said. 

Its defence like that of the horse and 
other whole-hoofed animals, is in its 
heels; and its hinder parts are so light 
and its kicks so rapid, that the eye can 
scarcely follow them; they are even sul- 
ficient to defend it against the lion, 
though not to repel the impetuous at- 
tack of the leopard.—Le Vaillant. 
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Libraries in the United Stases. 
At the April meeting of the New York 


Historical Society, Mr. Herman Ludwig, 
a German gentleman who has performed 
a great service to the literature of this 
country, by long, labored and accurate 
researches into the history of American 
literature, presented a late number. of 
the * Serapeum,” a Magazine of Leipsig, 
in which a notice is given of American 
Libraries, from his pen. Theeontentsare: 

1. A complete list of all the bibliogra- 
phical works on the literature of Ameri- 
can history and biography published from 
1629 to 1846. 

2. A view of the principal libraries in 
the United States arranged alphabetical- 
ly according to the several states and 
cities, with exact notices on the printed 
catalogues on these libraries and collec- 
tions of autographs. 

From 27 states, a list of 258 libraries 
is given, of which 62 have published 
printed catalogues 115 of these cata- 
logues are described, and of the foilow- 
ing libraries more ample historical and 
literary details are given, viz. of the Li- 
brary of Congress, Harvard College, 
American Antiquarian Society, at Wor- 
cester, Mass.; New York Society Libra- 
ry, Merchantile and Historical Libraries; 
Philadelphia Lib. Company, Philosophi- 
cal Suciety, Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences ; Pennsylvania Hospital Libraries ; 
Boston Athenzum and Massachusetts 
Historical Soc. Libraries; Providence, 
Brown’s University and Atheneum Li- 
braries; Library of the Andover, Mass. 
Theological Institution; Charleston, S. C., 
and Baltimore Society Libraries; Salem 
Social and East India Society Libraries ; 
Libraries of the Jesuit Institution at 
Georgetown, D.C. and St. Louis, Mo. ; 
N. Orleans, State Library of Louisiana, 
&e. &e. 

The number of volumes, the year of 
the foundation, and other particulars have 
been ascertained, as far as possible; 
and short notices are added of the private 
libraries of Messrs. ‘Vicknor and Picker- 
ing at Boston, Dow at Cambridge, Samu- 
el Wa:d at New York; Swets at Savan- 
nah, Geo. Hennin and Schmidt at N. Or- 
leans, Brown at Providence, R. I., Marsh 
at Burlington, Vt., and Force at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and of the autograph col- 
leetions of Messrs. Sprague at Albany, 
Gilmore at Baltimore, Tefft at Savannah, 
Cist Jr. at Ciucinnati and Smith Jr. 


a a, ee, a Sf . 


The author has been of the opinion, 
that more has been done for the estab- 
lishment of libraries in this country since 
its independent existence commenced, 
than in any other coutry in the world ; 
and it seems that this opinion is founded 
in truth. 

3. A view of the bibliographical or- 
ans of forthcoming literature in the U. 
tates from 1804 to 1846, with notes on 

the book trade, antiquarian bookstores 
and the prospects «f the propuse.! estab- 
lishment of a larger German bovkstore 
in this city. 

The articles under t! e tiile of * Cure 
osities of American Literature” concern, 

1. The bibliophily of Mr. Force of 
Washington City, in re printing some of 
the wanting pages in the journals of the 
General Assembly of the Colony of New 
York from 1766 to 1776, and supplying 
the 51 copirs of those journals printed in 
1820 with these reprints. 

2. The Cambridge ‘Bay Psalm-book, 

of 1640, the first book printed in this 
country, of which only three copies are 
known, and of which only one copy is 
perfect. The description of this book, 
given by Isaiah Thomas, in his history 
of printing in America, which is given 
from an imperfect copy, wanting the ti- 
tle page, is su; plied from the copy in the 
library of the Massachset!s Hist. Socie- 
ty. 
”'. Books in ‘Ana’ printed in the Uni- 
ted States. A supplement to Irench 
Catalogue of Anas which the author pub- 
lished in 1837 in 50 copies for private 
distribution, and whicl!i Mr. Namar at 
Brussels reprinted a year alter, under his 
own name. Twenty Anas, of little or no 
literary importance, are named as a proof 
that our literature abounds in this kind of 
publications, which have occupied so of- 
ten the bibliographers of different coun- 
tries of Europe, 


——————— 





New Discovery in Hieroglyphics.—Fa- 
ther Secchi, librarian of the Roman Col- 
lege, says the official journal of the Pon- 
tifical Stutes, at a meeting of the Ponti- 
fical Academy of Archeology, held on 
the 11th of Jan., communitated his new 
sysiem of hieroglyphical interpretation, 
which, it is said, will remove all uancer- 
tainty in future from the deciphering of 
Egyptien inscriptions. Weare vot yet 
informed of the pinciples on which he 
proceeds. 
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We may admire the forms and plumage 
of the most graceful and beautiful birds ; 
but, when the peacock makes his appe:r- 
ance, it seems impossible to repress that 
superior admiration which he almost uni- 
versally claims. Certain species and va- 
rieties of the frathered race certainly 
possess great symmetry in their propor- 
tions, or express dignity in their as- 
pect or movements, while others display 
an extraordinary profusion, delicacy or 
brilliancy in their feathery covering. 
But where can we find all these traits 
combined in so eminent a degree as in 
the peacock, together with such a perfect 
proportion and systematic arrangement 
of details? Here, at the first glance we 
find the general outline of the wild pi- 

eon, with the neck lengthened to grace- 
falness, and the size magnified to that of 
importance and dignity. On closer ex- 
amination we observe the mild and pure 
expression of the dove, the neck dyed 
with the deepest cerulean blue, and the 
head crowned with a rich coronet, of so 
peculiar and delicate a form, as to seem 
the work of a skilful artist, and a fabric 
of the purest gold. The sober gray 
which covers the back and wings, affords 
a happy contrast to the splendors of the 
richer plumage, and strikes that balance 
so agreeable to the eye of an observer, 
between the neutral and the glowin 
tints. It may well be doubted, whether 
language has ever done full justice to the 
beauties of the long plumes, which begin 
to exhibit the richest splendors of metal- 
lic Justre along the edges of the wings, 
and near the back, soon after min- 
gle, in a mass of interchanging green and 
gold, to the extremity of the long and 
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Tue Peacock. 


dazzling train. One single plume, pluck- 
ed from this wonderful cluster, has beau- 
ties enough to engage the attention for 
an hour. A skilful artist might here find 
a study, and Jearn much of the effects of 
blending and contrasts, the mingled beau- 
ties of color and graces of form and mo- 
tion. 

The native country of the peacock is 
Northern India, where it is still found 
abounding in the forests. Jt is early 
mentioned in the Bible, among the ob- 
jects brought to the head of the Red Sea 
by Solomon’s fleet, and thus affords us 
the means of ascertaining the extent of 
the commercial connections which he es- 
tablished in that direction. The ‘ivory’ 
which accompanies it in the enumeration, 
indicates the lower regions of the same 
country, with which the intercourse was 
more easy, while the article requires 
much less care in the transportation. 

Cuvier places the peacock second in 
the order of the fowls, or gallinacew, the 
fourth of birds, whose characteristics are 
peculiar, as we have more than once had 
occasion to remark, in previous numbers 
of this work. ‘The upper half of tbe bill, 
or superior mandible, is generally arched, 
the nostrils surrounded by a membranous 
space at the base of the beak, and cover- 
ed with a cartilaginous scale. They 
have short wings, a heavy gait in walk- 
ing, and the bony sternum, or breast- 
bone, divided by two emargirations, so 
wide and deep that they occupy nearly 
the whole sides; while the point of the 
fourchette, or end of the merry-thought, 
is joined to it only by a feeble ligament. 
By thismeans the muscles of thebreast are 
prevented from acting well on the wings. 
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As the smiling face of Spring begins 
again to beam upon us,and her numerous 
beauties unfold on every tree and twig, 
we turn once more with complacency 
and full satisfaction, to this ancient favor- 
ite of the garden, and pronounce the rose 
the queen of flowers. 


‘“ At morn, when every grassy blade, 
Droops, with a diamond at its head,’ 


this beautiful flower stands dressed in 
double attractions; and we can, in no 
more appropriate manner, introduce the 
remarks we have to make to our readers 
on the flowers this season, than by copy- 
ing from a new work, the following de- 
scription of the rose. 


“ The Rose has been known from time 
immemorial, so that it is impossible to 
discover its native country. The word 
is derived from the Greek, ‘ rodon,’ red ; 
whence comes Rosa, the Latin, and 
Rose, English. This genus presents eve- 
ry gradation of form, size, and fulness, 
and every shade of color, as even a blue 
and b&ck have been produced by florists. 
The Persian Rose grows thirty feet high ; 
Lady Banks twenty feet; the common 
Dog Rose twelve feet ; and so on, down 
to the smaller kinds, which realize the 
saying, of the rarest essences being con- 
tained in the smallest caskets, by their 
superior beauty and fragrance. As it 
has more than ten stamens growing upon 
the calyx, it belongs to the 11th class, 
Icosandria ; and, the pistils numbering 
more than ten, to the 13th order, Poly- 
gamia. The genus is characterised by 
the calyx being in the form of a pitcher, 


Rose. 
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or urceolate, contracted at its orifice and 
terminated above in a five-cleft border, 
deciduous or falling off in the usual sea- 
son. The five petals are remarkable for 
their great size and fine color. The 
seeds are very numerous and hispid 
(bristly ), and all attached round the inte- 
rior base of the calyx. 

The useful among the species are the 
Rosa Canina (Dog Rose), a native of Eu- 
rope. The flowers are white or palish 
red, with five obcordate (heart-shaped, 
with the point downwards) petals. It 
grows to the height of about ten feet. 
The fruit is a fleshy, smooth, oval, red 
berry, of a pleasant, sweet, acidulated 
taste, containing sugar and uncombined 
citric acid. The pulp, separated from 
the seeds and the silky bristles in which 
they are embedded, is employed in the 
preparation of a confection, intended as 
a vehicle for other medicines. ‘The next 
is the Rosa Centifolia (hundred-leaved 
Rose). It generally grows to the height 
of six feet. The flowers are large, with 
many petals, of a pale red color, and sup- 

orted upon stems beset with short brist- 
y hairs. The petals are the portion 
used. They are extremely fragrant, and 
have a sweetish, slightly acidulous, some- 
what bitterish taste. They are slightly 
laxative, and often administered in the 
form of a syrup, combined with purga- 
tive medicines 3 but their chief use is in 
the preparation of rose water, for which 
take, of ‘fresh hundred-leaved roses, six 
pounds; water, four gallons; distil to 
one gallon, and add to it a gill of alcohol 
for preservation. 
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The active properties of this plant re- 
side in the oil and acid; the former is 
celebrated under the name of Otto of 
Roses. On distilling large quantities of 
the leaves with water, and allowing it to 
cool, a fragrant butter rises to the sur- 
face, when fluid of a yellow color, but 
white when cold. One hundred pounds of 
the petals afford in this way scarcely half 
an ounce of oil. We have detected its 
adulteration with other essential oils (a 
practice often pursued by the dealers in 
the article), by its property of concreting 
in cool weather, thereby separating from 
the oils that were mixed with it. By 
rubbing a drop of this oil with halfa tea- 
spoon full of fine sugar, and gradually 
pouring on it, stirring all the time, a pint 
of water, you can make a superior arti- 
cle of rose water in a few minutes. 

The fixed sapid matter of the petals 
has been employed by its*\f, as a purga- 
tive, but we do not think it makes a very 
useful or safe medicine. The last varie- 
ty of the Pharmacopeia is the Rosa 
Gallica or common red rose. ‘I'his spe- 
cies is smaller than the preceding, but 
resembles it very much in the character 
of its foliage. The stem is beset with 
short bristly prickles. The flowers are 
very large, with obcordate, widely spread- 
ing petals, which are of a rich crimson 
color, and less numerous than in the oth- 
er species. The fruit is oval, shining, 
and of a firm consistence. It is much 
cultivated in our gardens. The petals, 
which are the parts employed, should be 
gathered before the flower has blown, 
separated from their claws, dried in a 
warm sun or by the fire, and kept ina 
dry place. The odor improves by dry- 
ing. Their sensible properties and me- 
dicinal virtues are extracted by boiling 
water. ‘They are an excellent vehicle in 
the form of infusion or tea, for tonic and 
astringent medicines. ‘This Rose was 
fabled to be white, and made of the tears 
of Venus on the death of Adonis, but was 
changed to red by Cupid overthrowing a 
bowl of nectar, which, falling to the 
earth, stained the rose. These roses 
were emblems, the white of the Yorkists, 
and the red of the Lancastrians, in the 
civil wars of England. Hay Drummond 
presented a lady of the Lancaster party 
with a white rose, saying 

If this pale rose offend thy sight, 
Itin thy bosom wear: 


*T will blush to find itself less white, 
And grow Lancastrian there. 





—_-—— 


Clemence Isaure, who instituted the 
floral games, awarded a single rose as the 
prize for eloquence. It was also said by 
the ancient heathen to have been given 
by Cupid to Harpoecrates, the vo! of si- 
lence, as a bribe ; whence originated the 
saying, “under the rose.” It was for- 
merly the custom to place a ros* over 
the dining table, or at the doors of tem- 
ples, or any place where s-cresy was in- 
tended. A golden rose was mumbled 
over by the Popes on Good Friday, 
and presented to some crowned head, 
none but such being considered worthy 
to receive it. It was the seal of Luther. 
The Roman emperors used to allow their 
famous generals to add a rose to the oth- 
er quarterings of their shiel/s, some of 
which may be seen to this day in the ar- 
morial bearings of many of the noble fa- 
milies of Europe. It perhaps became in 
this way the national badge of England. 

The Rose is universally allowed to 


claim precedence over all other flowers ; 


now its own Queen, the head of the ge. 
nus, the fairest of the fair, must be beau- 
tiful indeed: the Rosa Muscosa or 
Moss Rose. It is generally in our day 
ranked among the Centifolias; but Lin- 
neus considered it only a variety of the 
Provence. Its specific characters are— 
Germs, ovate (egg-shaped) ; Calyx, pe- 
duncles (flower-stems), Petiole (leaf. 
stalk,) and branches, hispid, glandular- 
viscid (moss-like) ; spines of the branch- 
es scattered, straight. These hair-like 
appendages contain a resinous and fra- 
grant fluid. Plants have attached to 
them factories, called glands, for making 
various products. As the liver in our 
bodies s»cretes bile from the blood, so 
from the sap do they combine the various 
elements into gums, resins, oils, honey, 
&e. <A principal gland in flowers is the 
nectary, commonly called the honey cup. 
It varies in different flower: in shape, 
size, and structure ; in the Larkspur and 
Violet it is formed by the prolongation 
of the corolla into a horn or spear ; in 
the Nasturtium by a prolongation of the 
colored calyx; it is a small! pit in the 
Crowfoot; and in the Grass of Parnas- 
sus, consists of little giobular bodies, 
each altached to the end of a short fila- 
ment, and interspersed amony the sta- 
mens. In respect to its use, Dr. Snell 
says, there can be no doubt that the sole 
use of the honey, with respect to the 
plant, ‘is to tempt insects.’—Jllustrated 
Botany. 
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Elihu Burritt, the Learned Black- 
smith. 


This extraordinary man arrived in Liv- 
erpool on Sunday morning by the H iber- 
nia, from the United States, and reached 
Manchester on Monday evening last. 
We understand that he intends passing 
about a fortnight in Manchester. As the 
fame of this extraordinary exemplar of 
‘the pursuit of knowledge under difficul- 
ties’ may net have reached all our read- 
ers, We may mention that he was born in 
Connecticut, in 1811, of humble but res- 
pectable parents ; attended the district 
school for some months yearly, until the 
age of 16, when, his father dying, he was 
apprenticed to a blacksmith; at which 
trade he worked until he was 23; and, 
alter trying, for a year or two, teaching 
and other professions, which did not suit 
his health, he returned to his anvil, at 
which he still labors, when at home, de- 
voting all his leisure hours to literary 
pursuits. ‘ By dint of hard labor, he 
has become a proficient in the most diffi- 
cult languages of Asia, and in many of 
those languages of Europe which are 
now nearly disused and obsolete; among 
them are the Gaelic, Welsh, Celtic, Sax- 
on, Gothic, Icelandic, Russian, Sclavonic, 
Armenian, Chaldaic, Syriac, Arabic, Ethi- 
opic, Sancrit, and Tamul! It was sta- 
ted, in a public meeting in 1838, by Go- 
vernor Everett, that Mr. Burritt by that 
time, by his unaided industry alone, had 
made himself acquainted with 50 langua- 
ges. Mr. Burritt shows no disposition 
to relax from his labours. He usually 
devotes eight hours. to labour, eight 
hours to study, and eight hours to physi- 
cal indulgence and repose ; and, by pur- 
suing this course, he enjoys the advanta- 
ges—vainly coveted by many literary 
men—those connected with ‘a sound 
mind in a healthy body.’ Nor does he 
confine his labours to the mere acquisi- 
tion of literary wealth,—he also diffuses 
it with a liberal hand. He has written 
many valuable articles for periodicals of 
high standing, he has delivered many lec- 
tures which have been replete with inte- 
rest and valuable information; and has 
been repeatedly listened to by large and 
highly respectable audiences in New 
York, Philade]phia, and other places, with 
edification and delight.” Mr. Burritt is 
now only 35 years of age, and he is vis- 
iting England partly to recruit his 
strength, and partly to see the English 
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people with his own eyes, and judge for 
himself as to their character as develop- 
ed at home. In one of his recent Amer- 
ican publications Mr. Burritt gives the 
following notice of his intended journey 
through England :— 


“* About the first of June, we propose, 
under certain conditions, to take steamer 
or packet for England. On our arrival, 
we propose to take a private hickory 
staff, and travel on, like Bunyan’s pilgrim, 
through the a at the rate of about 
ten miles a day. Passing thus leisurely 
on foot through the agricultural districts, 
we anticipate the opportunity of looking 
through the hedges and into the barn- 
yards ; sometimes into the kitchens of 
the common people, once in a while into 
a blacksmith’s shop to smite at the anvil. 
In fact, we intend to pull at every latch- 
string that we find outside the door or 
gate, and study the physiology of tur- 
nips, hayricks, cabbages, hops, &c., and 
of all kinds of cattle, sheep, and swine. 
We propose to avoid the lions of the 
country, and confine our walks to the low 
lands of common life; and to have our 
conversation and communion chiefly with 
the labouring classes. Perhaps we might 
get together a knot of them some moon- 
shiny night and talk to them a little on 
temperance, peace, and universal brother- 
hood. During such a pedestrian tour we 
think we might see and hear some things 
which a person could not do while whiz- 
zing through the country on the rail road 
at the rate of some 30 miles an hour.” 

Mr. Burritt is tall, thin, and of good 
probed and no one, from his external 

appearance, would guess him to be a 
blacksmith. He has a fine intellectual 
countenance; bright speaking eyes, ani- 
mated features, and a broad expansive 
forehead. There is none of that remark- 
able fullness in the eye which phrenolo- 
gists usually assign to the organ of Jan- 
ay 2: when developed in an extraordina- 

egree ; and he is not by any ineans a 
fluent speaker. Elihu Burritt is chiefly 
known in this country as the great advo- 
cate of peace principles in the United 
States, and he is continually publishing 
small printed slips called ‘ Olive leaves,’ 
which are printed in incredible quanti- 
ties, and reprinted in about 300 Ameri- 
can newspapers. But heis also a most 
earnest and thorough free-trader, regard- 
ing commercial freedom as the great mes- 
senger and bond of peace.—Man. Guar. 
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New Schools for the Poor in Scot- 
land. 


In the remarks we made on page 210, 
introductory to the notice we gave of the 
London “‘ Ragged Schools,” we alluded 
to recent experiments in the education 
of the poorest, classes of children in Scot- 
land. The following extracts, from the 
Gazette of Education, contain a very in- 
teresting account of the two plans, which 
are some of those philanthropic devices 
with whose details and results all should 
be acquainted. 


Tue Sovp-KitcHen ScHoo.. 


“Since the agitation of the “ Ragged 
school” subject has excited some inter- 
est in our chief cities, it may be interest- 
ing to know what has been done in other 
forms to reach (with moral influences) 
those whose condition seems to separate 
them from all means of instruction. 

Our republican ears are quite shocked 
with the term “ Ragged” applied to any 
dwellers upon our soil ; and, in deference 
to this sensitiveness, that NAME was ‘ cast 
out.” It would not be so easy, however, 
to dispose of the Fact, that we have hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of children, here 
on our own free soil, who are as much 
given up to rags, and wreichedness, and 
ruin, as any of the forlorn pupils of En- 
glish or Scotch ‘ Ragged schools.’ 

It seems, however, that we are not 
singular in vur disrelish of disparaging 
terms. Our Scotch friends, who have 
been instituting schools of the same class, 
avoid the term ‘ ragged,” lest it should 
seem ‘ degrading oropprobrious.” ‘They 
however describe them as designed for 
‘pauper children,’ and make provision in 
them for the bodies, as well as the minds 
and souls of their pupils. 

From the accounts we have seen of 
these institutions, we are inclined to think 
them quite equal to, and in some respects 
in advance of the “ Ragged School” sys- 
tem of London. At all events, they pre- 
sent some new and interesting features, 
to which we will simply advert. 


These schools were instituted, it is 
said, by the agency of one of the chief 
police officers of Aberdeen, whose official 
duties forced vpon him a knowledge of 
juvenile exposure, suffering and corrup- 
tion, to an extent of which few persons 
were at all aware. It occurred to him 
that 
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were the three evils to be guarded 
against, and that 


TEACHING, EMPLOYMENT, FOOD, 


were the three counteractig agencies 
which any remedial scheme must em- 
brace, or fail. With this sensible view 
of the case, he proposed the opening of 
three schools, one for boys and another 
for girls, to which pupils were to be re- 
ceived only upon the application of their 
parents. The third was for both sexes, 
(though sepatately taught) whose attend- 
ance was compulsory. A city ordinance 
prohibits street-begging by children, and 
authorizes those to be sent to the house 
of correction who are found so doing. 
As the parents have no use for them ex- 
cept to beg, a threat from the police ofh- 
cer that he will have them committed, 
unless they are kept out of the streets, 1s 
sufficient to induce their attendance. 
(N. B. Such laws are executed in the 
cities of the old world, and hence such a 


threat means something.) This third 


school was opened to draw in a class of 
worse children, whose voluntary attend- 
ance could not be secured. The build- 
ing which was appropriated to the use of 
this school was formerly occupied asa 
soup-kitehen (or what we cal! a soup- 
house) for the poor. Hence the name 
of ‘Soup-Kitchen School.’ 

Here, in an open room, with bare feet 
dangling from rows of benches, [‘ We do 
not see why economy did* not suggest— 
what the comfort of children clearly re- 
quires,—benches of a proper height from 
the floor. We often wish that those who 
order inappropriate furniture for school 
rooms, could be punished by being 
obliged to use it themselves,] and with 
busy fingers on the desks betore them, 
says a visiter, ‘I saw forty squalid boys 
merrily opening out fragments of old 
rope, to be used in the caulking of ves- 
sels. They were very quiet and perfect- 
ly under command; but the man who 
was with them said, that no one but him- 
self could easily manage them. He had 
been with them ever since the school 
opened ; and once when he was ill, and 
a substitute had been required to replace 
him, considerable disorder had ensued. 
The books showed a remarkable regular- 
ity of attendance; but this, when the 
above mentioned police regulation is 
considered, is not surprising. In any case 
of absence, a boy is immediately dis- 
patched to inquire the cause; if the ab- 
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sence is continued, the master himself 
goes; and if this fails, the case 1s 
brought under the strong arm of the po- 
lice. The ages of the children are from 
four to fourteen, and the hours of attend- 
ance from 8 in the morning to 7 1m the 
evening. Their meal times are 9, 2, and 
half past 6. They have beef and broth 
for dinner, and porridge and milk for 
breakfast and supper,—on Sundays coffee 
and milk, which cost no more. In the 
middle of the day they have a good walk, 
and also a run in the streets several times 
in the course of the day. The only 
means I| had of judging of their progress 
in learning, was by an examination of 
their writing. which was very satisfacto- 
ry- Lllooked at the agent’s books, and 
saw that the cost was less than twenty 
dollars weekly for the seventy children, 
—the forty boys whom I have mentioned, 
and the thirty girls of whom I shail speak 
presently. ‘he lowest bill | saw was 
eighteen, the highest twenty. Each 
child’s food costs about four cents per 
day. In these bills the board of the male 
and female teachers is included. ‘Their 
salaries are received from the police 
hoard. There is also a cook, who re- 
ceives 87 1-2 cents a week and her-board. 
To set against these expenses there is 
very little on the score of the children’s 
earnings. The boys may perhaps. earn 
one dollar and: filty cents’ a week; the 
girls hardly any thing. On going into 
the room where the thirty girls were knit- 
ting, with their mistress in the midst of 
them, [ was immediately struck with the 
coutrast in their appearance. The coun- 
tenances of the boys had a-degraded and 


villainous expression ; but those of the 


girls were quiet and demure. ‘This isno 
doubt because the characier of girls re- 
ceives, more rapidly, the impress of civil- 
ization. Some of them were very young. 
There was. One poor little girl of three 
years old, who could hardly talk; and 
she had been found begging, and taken 
by the police from the street. They 
sang a few verses for me. tolerably well ; 
and I looked at their first attempts at 
writing, which were very satisfactory. 


The two schools on which the attend-. 


ance is voluntary, are called the Boys’ 
and Girls’ ‘Industrial School.’ The rule 
of the ‘ Girls’ Industrial School,’ requires 
the parent to apply for the admittance of 
their children. on. Monday morning, at 
which time two of a committee of twen- 
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the answers were excellent also. 


ty-four ladies are always in attendance. 
If it is ascertained, after a visit to the 
house, that the case is one of real desti- 
tution, the child is admitted after the pa- 
rent has signed an ‘ admission ljne,—in 
which it is promised that ‘she shall teg- 
ularly and punctually attend at 7 in the 
morning in summer, and § in winter,’ 
—‘that she shal! be sent very clean, with 
hair cut and kept smooth and neat,’— 
that she shall be ‘kept in shoes,’—and 
‘that she shall be made to assist in keep- 
ing the house tidy, mending her own 
stockings, clothings, &c. ‘The number 
in the school is about fifty. Two of the 
girls are occupied during a month in 
turns in the kitchen. At first the turns 
were weekly; but this was found hardly 
long enough for them to get into the way 
of kitchen work. They have also their 
turns in cleaning the floors and stairs. 
The attendance is singularly regular and 
uniform ; and when a visiter expressed 
some surprise at this, the mistress told 
him that it would be a punishment for the 
children to be obliged to leave the school. 
‘It is evident,’ says a late report, ‘that 
this mistress, though extremely young, 
is very skilful in the arts, both of teach- 
ing.and governing. She has one assist- 
ant. I thought the singing and writing 
both excellent. I heard them read part 
of the 22nd chapter of St. Luke, and ask- 
ed them questions; and the reading and 
On the 
whole it is seldom that one can visit a 
girls’ school more pleasing in all res- 
pects.’ 

One who visited the Boys’ Industrial 
School during their breakfast hour, says: 


“It gave me great pleasure to see 
these poor boys happily absorbed in their 
tin cans of porridge and milk. When 
the meal was over, they stood up and 
sang a grace, and then repeated a prayer 
reverently and seriously, and then went 
out quietly to play. They had been en- 
gaged an hour and a half in school work 
before breakfast, and the same time would 
be similarly occupied in the evening. 
The middle of the day is devoted to man- 
ual work in am attic at the top of the 
building, which is warmed with a stove 


and well ventilated. Last winter their . 


occupation consisted of making salmon 
nets, for which there was a great demand. 
Several hundred pounds worth passed 
through their hands, and an active boy 
could earn a penny an hour. If this 
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work could last through the year, the 
profit would considerably lighten the ex- 
pense of the school, but the demand for 
salmon nets is precarious, and the estab- 
lishment is not rich enough to allow any 
work to be undertaken except on com- 
mission. At present the main work con- 
sists of opening out fragments of old rope 
for caulking. Some few boys I saw un- 
doing horse hair twist and teazing it for 
the upholsterers. Asin the Girls’ Indus- 
trial School, the admission here is volun- 
tary, and is not usually permitted if the 
father of the child is really at work. 
About eighty were present. The num- 
ber on the roll is ninety.” 

The sehools are opened on Sundays as 
on week. days, and the attendance on 
public .worship is carefully enforced. 
Such schools, if not already opened, are 
likely to be, at Dundee, Edinburg, Glas- 
gow, &c.—Sunday School Journal. 





Strange Discovery. 


In March, 1845, the Chief Justice of 
Gibraltar had some workmen employed 
at his house, and while one of them was 
digging near the dining. room’ window, he 
perceived an opening, which was very 
deep.. He, with some others, and the 
Chief Justice himself, venturéd down the 
aperture and afier descending about forty 
feet almost perpendicular, came to avery 
narrow passage, which led to a most 


-beautifal cave, stalactites hanging about 


as white as snow, and of varrous forms— 
some like cauliflowers. - In the midst of 
all this was a human skeleton, sticking 
fast fo the rock, and thé bones of a: dog 


behind it, having become petrified. The. 


Chief Justice’s “house (which is an old 
one,) is immediately over the cave. * I 
walked out on the 4th inst. to examine 
the house. It is quite melancholy to see 
the skull; the water has dropped.on the 
lower j jaw till it has run down.and hard- 
ened, giving it the appearance of a beard. 

Some parts are quite petrified. ‘The 
scalp still remains, aud the.veins.on the 
left side are quite distinet. , It is just like 
stone, and is chipped here and there, so 
thai the bone of the skull appears, though 
very white, in some places ‘like ivory. 
The nose likewise has not décayed, and 
the remaining are also stone. ‘lhe bones 
ofthe right hand were fastened to the 
right side of the head, so that the poor 
creature has the appearance of having 
lain down and died, very probably of 
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starvation, with his hand under his head, 
which is half turned round, as if he or she 
had been looking up ‘The entire set of 
teeth were beautifully perfect, but the 
front ones of the lower jaw dropped when 
it was moved. There is some of the 
back bone, arm bones, ribs and thigh ; in 
fact | believe they have them all com- 
plete. The bones of the dog lay beside 
the human bones.—SEL. 





InreRESTING Discovertes—INSTrAaNTANE- 
ous StoprinG oF A Rainway Train.—The 
experiment took place in the. Rue Chaus- 
sée d’Antin, on a model railway con- 
structed for the purpose. 
is an engineer named Alexander. A mo- 
del train set off at different rate of speed, 
from fifteen or twenty leagues an hour, 
down a very inclined plane, and not- 
withstanding the circumstances, the 
train was checked without the slightest 
commotion. ‘The break is worked by 
the conductor of the last carriage, by 
which means the whole of the carriages, 
instead of striking each other, have a 
tendency to retreat. As soon-as the 
break of the last carriage has taken its 
position, those of every other carriage 
of the train act instantaneously, and: by 
another admirable contrivance, the loco- 
motive can, even at the greatest rate of 
speed, be detached from’ the train. This 
is not all. The very act of separating 
the locomotive, provides against accident 
from its running too far forward ; for, as 
soon as it has reached a sufficient dis. 
tance from the train, say fifty to one hun- 
dred yards, it stops.. ‘The inventor esti- 
mates the expense of adopting his appa- 
tus, at a thousand franes for each car- 
riage. A committee appointed 
government, have witnessed, and it “is 
said, approve of. the experiment.—Galig- 
nants Messenger. : 





Coan iN THE West.—Nearly the whole, 


of the State of. Illinois is ah extensive 


coal field, and it utiderlies a soil as. rich 


as any in’ ‘the world. * ‘This fact forms an 
additional inducement for the construc- 
tion of railroads and other improvements 
through that State ; for coal is one of the 
greatest sources of ‘profit to many rail- 
roads, both in Europe and America. 
The fact that a railroad traverses: an ex- 
tensive ‘coal region, must add much to 


iis permanent valae and ultimate profits. 
—St, Louis New Era. 


The inventor 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Poverty. 
FROM A SCHOOL-GIRL’S COMPOSITION BOOK. 


Although the rich generally look down 
upon the poor with a great deal of pity, 
yet I believe that many a poor person is 
much hapoier than many a rich one: for, 
let a man be never so poor, if he is con- 
tented, and feels thankful to his Maker 
for whatever he has, be it ever so little, 
he will look upon it with much more hap- 
piness. .] have no doubt that to many an 
unbelieving rich man, who is seated at a 
table covered with every luxury that the 
seasons afford, finds there is something 
wanting, which is the very thing that 
makes the poor Christian enjoy his hum- 
ble fare. 1 think that the Bible story of 
“ Lazarus and the Rich Man,’ would be 
very applicable here: but, as we are all 
acquainted with that, I shall relate to you 
another, which | read sometime ago. 

One day a little poor boy stopped at 
the house of a very benevolent !ady, who 
very graciously listened to his story, and 
promised to call and see if it was-true. 
She did so; and when she went in she 
found the little boy kneeling ; and as she 
approached him she heard the well known 
petition of our Lord’s Prayer: “ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” Thiswas too 
much for the lady to bear; she returned, 
had a large basket filled with. everything 
necessary and sent it to the house of the 
suffering family. 





—— 


EpucaTion or Youne Lapies.—I have 
observed that most ladies who have had 
what is considered as an education, have 
no idea of an education progressive 
through life. Having attained a certain 
measure of accomplishments, knowledge, 
manners, &c., they consider themselves 
as ‘made up,’ and so take their station ; 
they ate pictures which, being quite. fin- 
ished, are now put in frarme—a ‘ gilded’ 
one if possible—and hung up in perma- 
nence of beauty !—-permanence, that is 
to say, till Old ‘Time, with his rude and 


dirty fingers, soils the charming colors. 
— Foster. | 





Tue Happy Girt.—Ay, she is a happy 
girl; we know by her fresh looks and 
buoyant spirits. Day in and day out, she 
has something to-do, and she takes hold 
of work as if she did not fear to dirty her 
hands, or soil her apron Such girls we 
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love and respect, wherever we meet 
them, in a palace or a hovel. Always 
pleasant and always kind, they never turn 
up their noses before your face or slander 
you behind yourback. They have more 
good sense and better employment. 
What are flirts and unemployed girls in 
comparison of these? Good for nothing 
but to look at, and that is rather disgust- 
ing. Give us the industrious and happy 
girl, and we care not who worships fash- 
ionable and idle simpletons.—Se . 





To Young Men, 


Tue CoNnsEQUENCES OF SMOKING, &C.— 
The wide spread habit of smoking has 
not yet had medical attention paid to it 
and its consequences. It is only by two 
or three years observations that Dr. Lay- 
cock had become fully aware of the great 
changes induced in the system by the 
abuse of tobacco, and of the varied and 
obscure forms of disease to which espe- 
cially excessive smoking gives origin. 
He proceeded to state some of them as 
they were met with in the phyrangical 
mucous membrane, the stomach, the 
lungs, the heart, the brain, and. the ner- 
vous system. The tobacco consumed by 
habitual smekers varies from half an 
ounce to twelve ounces per week, the 
usual quantity from two to three ounces. 
Inveterate cigar smokers will consume 
from four to five dozen per week. 

The first morbid result is an inflama- 
tory condition of the mucous membrane 
of the lips and tongue: then the tonsils 
and pharynx suffer, the mucous mem- 
brane becoming dry and congested. If 
the thorax be examined well, it will be 
found slightly .swollen, with congested 
veins meandering over the surface and 
here and there a streak of mucous. Ac- 
tion ascends upwards into the posterior 
nares, and there is a discharge from the 
upper part of the pharynx, and the irrita- 
tion is felt by the anterior nares. -The 
eyes become effected with heat, slight 
redness, lachrymation, and a peculiar 
spasmodic action of the orbicularis mus- 
cle, experienced together with intoler- 
ance of light on awaking from sleep in 
the morning. The frontal sinuses donot 
escape, but there is a heavy dull ache in 
their region. Descending down the ali- 
mentary canal we come to the stomach, 
where the results, in extreme cases, are 
symptoms of gastritis, pain, tenderness 
and a constant sensation of sickliress. 
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Petting at Food. 


If ye’ll no tak’ your breakfast, just let it 
alane ! 

The porridge can wait till ye’re hungry 
again ; 

Though saucy e’en now, ye’ll be glad o’ them 
soon, 

Sae tak’ ye the pet now an’ lay down your 
spoon ! 





Ye'll weary for them ere they weary for you ; 

An’ when they grow cule they’!l no blister 
your mou’ ; 

A twa three hours’ fast might be gude for 
yea’, 

An’ help ay e to drive the ill humours awa’, 


Yon fat little doggie that waddles alang, 

Sae pamper’d an’ pechin’ he scarcely can 
gang, 

At daintiest dishes he turns up his nose, 

But scrimp him a wee, he’ll be blithe o’ his 
brose. 


There’s nane kens the gude 0’ a thing till its 
ane, 
Yon barefitied laddie, ye met wi’ yestreen, 
Had he such a cuggie he'd no let it cule— 
Na! just let them stan’ till ye come frae the 
schule. 


The best cure for bairnies, when nice wi’ 
their meat, 

Is the fresh air o’ morning wi’ 
eal ; 

Sae tak’ your ain time, like -the cattle out- 
bye— 

Just eat when ye’re hungry an’ drink when 

' -ye’re.dry. [Songs for the Nursery. 


naething to 





Time’s Changes. 


Time’s changes—oh! Time’s changes, 
We can bear to see them come, 

And crumble down the cottage roof, 
Or rend the palace dome. 


We bear to see the flower we nursed, 
And cherishea in the spring, 

Turn withering from autumn’s wind, 
A dead and sapless thing. 


The play ground of our childish days, 
May wear so strange a face, 

That not one olden lineament, 
Is left for us to trace. 


The beams that light life’s morning up, 
May set in misty shade, 

The stars of pleasure’s fairy sky, 
May glitter but to fade. 


Time’s changes—oh! Time’s changes— 
They may work what’er they will, 
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Turn all our sunshine into storm, 
And all our goods to ill. 


The cheek we like to took upon, 
May loose its downy red, 

And only carry wrinkled lines, 
Where once fair dimples spread ; 


The form that’s dearest to our arms, 
May wane from easy grace, 

The raven traces shine no more 
And gtay hairs take their place; 


But we can lightly smile at al. 
Time’s changes, till we find 

Some well-known voice grow harshly cold, 
That once was warmly kind; 


Till hands and eves that used to be 
The first our own to greet, 

Can calmly take a long farewell, 
And just as calmly meet ; 


Till gentle words are past away, 
And promised faith forgot, 

Teaching us sadly that we love, 
The one who leeoth not. 


Oh ! better, then, to die and give 

‘The grave its kindred dust, 
Than.live to see Time’s bitter change 

In hearts we love and trust.—Sst. 

French Proverbs, Bon mots, &¢.— 

3. Les ruisseaux babillent beaucoup 
parce qu’ils manquent de profondeur: les 
grands fleuves sont silencieux. 

4. L’homme éclaré plaint trop, pour mépri- 
ser ou pour hair beaucoup. 

Conundrums, No. 1.—If the president of the 
bank of New York should be compelled to 
lose one of his ears, which of them, for the 
benefit of the bank, had best be saved ? 

No. 2. Why is a kitten overtaken in a clo- 
set, like a half-handkerchief ? 











INDEPENDENCE.—No man can be independ- 
ent of God and his neighbor. 

Temprer.—It is easier to submit to the bac 
temper of others, than to control one’s own. 
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